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Towards the end of the first part of his commentary on Aristotle’s 
De Interpretatione, al-Farabi says:1 


At this point, we must enumerate the types <sc. of pairs of 
opposite statements> the way we ourselves have been [or: have] 
taught to enumerate them. 


64, 3 (§1) Wesay that there are two types of opposite [al-mutaqabilan| 
affirmations and negations: the type in which the subject [al-mawdit‘| 
of every pair of opposites has universal [Audlz] reference and the type 
in which the subject of every pair of opposites has individual [shakhs7 | 
reference. Of the type in which the subject of every pair of opposites 
has universal reference, one kind is indeterminate [muhmal], <1.e.5 
not accompanied by a quantifier [sv] (not even in just one of the 
opposites), the other kind 7s accompanied by a quantifier. Those in 
which a quantifier is linked with the subject divide into those in 
which a universal quantifier is linked with the subject of both 
opposites, those in which a particular [722z’7| quantifier is linked with 
the subject of both opposites, those in which a universal quantifier is 
linked with the subject of the affirmation {al-mitjib| and a particular 
quantifier with the subject of the negation [as-salib] of a pair of 
opposites, and finally those in which a particular quantifier is linked 
with the subject of the affirmation, and a universal quantifier with 
the subject of the negation. 


64, 10 (§2) This account yields six types. When these are reiterated in 
each of the three «modes of> matters [al-mawadd ath-thalath]|—the 
necessary [ad-dariivi|, the impossible [al-mzmitanz‘| and the possible 
[al-mumkin| —the result is 18 types. And when these are multiplied 
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by the three tenses, the result is 54 types. In each of these 54 types the 
subject is either a definite {muhassal} or an indefinite [ghayr muhassal | 
noun, whichmakesit ro$types. Andineachofthese the subject is either 
astraight [mustagim] or a bent [ma’7/] (i.e. inflected) noun, which makes 
it 216 types. Now the bent noun can be divided into its types, four 
according to the account of the Greek grammarians, so that the 108 
bent types multiply and become 432 types. When they are added to 
the 108 straight types the number of types is 540. And since all these 
types are pairs of opposites each pair of opposites consisting of an 
affirmation and a negation, the result for the types of binary state- 
ments [al-qaddaya ath-thundiyya| will be twice this number. That is 
to say, there are 1080 statements. 


64, 21 (§3) Since indefinite verbs [al-kalim], on account of their signifi- 
cation, do not signify anything but negation, there are no deflected 
[ma‘dil| statements among the binary statements. If there were they 
would double. But as the force of indefinite verbs is that of negation, by 
the evidence of usage in all languages, there are no deflected statements 
in the class of binary statements due to the signification of the words 
expressing them. Hence this is the final number of opposite binary 
statements. 


64,25 (§4) Thisis why Aristotle considers first of all these six types and 
gives each of them a name to distinguish it from the others. Opposites 
whose subject is an individual he calls “individual’’ opposites, and 
those whose subject is a universal without any quantifier ‘‘indeter- 
minate’’. (Aristotle does not explicitly use this term here but does 
in the Prior Analytics, and the commentators take it from there to 
use it here as well.) Those in which the subject of both affirmation 
and negation is linked with a universal quantifier (““every” in the 
case of the affirmation and “no one”’ in the case of the negation) he 
calls “‘contraries” [mzutadaddan|, and those in which the subject of 
both of them is linked with a particular quantifier he calls “opposite 
to the contraries’’ (the commentators call them ‘‘subcontraries”’ [mdi 
tahta *l-mutadaddayn}). And those in which a universal quantifier is 
connected with the subject of either part of an opposition and a 
particular quantifier with the subject of the other he calls ‘‘contra- 
dictories”’ [mutanagqidan|, whether the universal quantifier goes with 
the affirmation or with the negation. 


This is an amazing collection of oddities and obscurities, which can only 
be understood as an outcome of the peculiar process by which logical 
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knowledge was transmitted from the Greek to the Arab world until it 
finally reached al-Farabi. The way the quoted passage reflects this process 
makes it worth discussing, however questionable its philosophical value. 
It abounds with striking features which can serve as leading fossils for the 
isolation of its historical layers. For this reason, it lends itself admirably 
to paradigmatic and comparative analysis. I shall first discuss al-Farabi’s 
proposition count in its details and then compare his presentation of the 
topic with older parallels in Greek, Syriac and Arabic, both from the angle 
of argument and of terminology. 


There is to begin with the question whether we should read urshidna 
or avshadna (passive or active) in the first sentence. The active reading 
would indicate that al-Farabi is repeating a piece of doctrine developed or 
adopted by him in his own teaching; the passive reading would make him 
announce that he is recapitulating something he had been taught by 
someone else. In this case, we would have to ask whether he is referring 
to the Syrian Christian philosophers of Baghdad who were his direct 
teachers,? or more generally to any authorities from whose works he may 
have derived instruction, such as “‘the commentators’’ he mentions so 
frequently. In fact, there are reasons to support the passive reading. It 
is true that for the active reading parallels are to be found within the 
commentary, where al-Farabi refers to previous teachings or writings of 
his own,* but certain points of our passage are not quite consistent with 
his opinion as expressed elsewhere in the commentary and in his parallel 
treatise on the subject matter of De Interpretatione.» An argument from 
inconsistency may not be conclusive, yet it is supported by the fact that 
there is no parallel count of proposition types in the K. al-‘:bara, which 
we would expect if this count were part of al-Farabi’s own stock 
teaching. 

However inconsistent our passage may be, in certain points, with 
what al-Farabi says elsewhere, it is consistent in itself—at least its arith- 
metic is right. That is to say, we have to accept that the text was written 
down first exactly as it is now, much as we might wish to consider it as 
corrupt in places. 


§r. This is the scheme according to which the six basic types of oppositions 
are derived (an “‘opposition’’ holding between two simple statements 
identical save for the negative particle®) : 
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Opposites 


with universal subject with individual subject [= individual] (1) 


with quantifier without quantifier [= indeterminate] (2) 


(3) universal quantifier + affirmation vs. universal quantifier + negation 
ines 


For all X=] Dae 


; : oe contraries 
not: X is P[= no X is =| 


(4) particular quantifier + affirmation vs. particular quantifier + negation 
1.e. 
Sse 


; subcontraries 
not: N is al 


For some S| 


(5) universal quantifier + affirmation vs. particular quantifier + negation 
Coles 
Homall x= ois 2 


: =e contradictories 
For some X:: not: X is »| 


(6) particular quantifier + affirmation vs. universal quantifer + negation 
Crs a 
For some X: X is P 


Formals not oN »| contradictories 
a NGS NOt: os 


By now it has become plain that a ‘quantifier’ is an expression de- 
fining the range of application of a universal term, a term, that is, which 
is applicable to a plurality of objects. Modern formal logic operates with 
just two quantifiers, “‘all’’ and “‘some’’; so does, as we see, our account.’ 


§2. The first and last paragraphs can be considered as based on Aristotle's 
text and as drawing out Aristotelian lines. Not so the middle paragraphs. 
“The three «modes of) matters’ do not derive directly from Aristotle— 
neither the concept of matter-of-fact modality nor the list of these particu- 
lar modalities. We learn from Ammonius (88,17 ff.) and Stephanus 
(25,22 ff.) that these three modalities, which they call oyécers, were in old 
times known as vAa.? The point of this nomenclature appears to be that 
a modality attaches to a statement in virtue of the state of affairs—the 
“matter’’—which it describes, even though the modality may not be 
expressed within the statement through modifying expressions like “‘it is 
possible/necessary/impossible that . . .’’. Such expressions are called tpozrou 
[zanatha (Syr.)—jrthat (Ar.)—modi]. They form a major theme of De Int. 
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(from 21°34). We would not be surprised to find them listed among the 
elements of proposition patterns, while it is hard to see a justification for 
the occurrence of material modalities in this proposition count. It can 
hardly be reconciled with al-Farabi’s insistence, from the very first 
sentence of his commentary, that this book of logic is concerned with the 
formal structure [ta’/zf/| not the matter [mddda] of simple statements. The 
only reason for the occurrence of the three material modes in this place is 
that they had occurred in the same place for some centuries. For the same 
reason it was possible for a non-Aristotelian list of modalities to be kept. 
The place in Aristotle which springs to the mind is An. Py. 251 {.: 

Iléca mpdtacis éotw 7 Tod trapyew H Tod e& avayKns 

dmapyew 7 TOO evdexeoOou Urepyewv. 

This is, in fact, the triad of modalities adopted by al-Farabi in KA. al-ihava 
for his discussion of modality there.!° It appears, then, that ‘‘the three 
modes of matters’ listed here are fairly unrelated to al-Farabi’s own 
theoretical concerns. 

“The three tenses [« tpéts ypovor (Stephanus 34,16)] have a basis in 
De Int. So have the “definite” and “indefinite’’™ nouns and verbs and 
their role in generating special types of propositions.!2 What is known as 
“indefinite’’ words in De Int. is ot-composites like od« évepwros and 
ody vyvaiver. The equivalent /a-composites of the Arabic translation are 
even more awkward than their Greek originals, for in Greek one can at 
least think of the alpha privativum whereas Arabic does not allow for 
composites of any kind at all. Hence it seems rather pointless for a logician 
whose language is Arabic to bother much with such artificialities. Al- 
Farabi is not normally interested in indefinite nouns figuring as subjects 
as envisaged in the second paragraph. They are not mentioned at all in 
the commentary itself. 

The talk of a “‘straight’’ and “bent’’!4 noun is incomprehensible in an 
Arabic context, hence a proper term of Arabic grammar had to be added 
for an explanation. This distinction is not drawn from either the Greek 
of Aristotle or its Arabic translation. It goes back to well-known Greek 
discussions, though not necessarily to Greek grammar proper as the 
reference to “‘the Greek grammarians”’ will make us believe. It cannot be 
ruled out that Greek grammatical texts were known to the fathers of this 
account, but it is more natural to assume that it was drawn from the 
philosophical commentaries, in which plenty of information on points of 
grammar was to be found. This is how Stephanus (x0, 22 ff.—ad 16733) 
sums up the traditional discussion concerning the cases of the noun: 


At this place, commentators usually examine what is known to 
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grammarians as cases as to whether their number is four or five. 
The Stoics and nearly all who apply themselves to the art of grammar 
hold that there are five cases, that is to say, they refer to the so-called 
evita as a case as well. 


In this dispute, the opponents of the Stoics and grammarians are the 
Peripatetics, who adhere to Aristotle’s distinction between (uninflected) 
noun and nominal cases in De Int. 16733, thus not counting the nominative 
as a case. Although the late Greek commentators side with the Peri- 
patetics on this point, they freely use the Stoic terms.'® It is, therefore, 
unnecessary to assume a special Stoic influence for the corresponding 
Arabic terms. More significant is the occurrence in our text of the number 
‘four’, in which the Peripatetic doctrine on the number of cases can be 
seen to be reflected. It will appear, then, that the information that there 
are four casus obliqui has been ascribed to ‘‘the Greek grammarians’’ just 
because it concerns a point of grammar. It is probable that by the time 
our account was formulated the origins of the assumptions on which it is 
based were no longer exactly known. 

Seeing that the enumeration is meant to be of “binary”’ statements it 
is hard to understand how the nominal cases could be drawn into it. The 
distinction between “‘binary’ and “‘ternary’ statements is part of al- 
Farabi’s regular terminology. It is based on De Int. 19°20, where the 
copula is introduced as a thivd component. Hence a statement composed 
of a subject noun, the copula and a predicate noun is here called ‘“‘ternary’’, 
and a statement composed of a noun and a verb is called ‘“‘binary’’. In 
such a binary statement we do not expect—neither in Greek nor in Arabic— 
the noun to be in any case other than the nominative. Aristotle himself 
seems to point out (De Int. 16°1 ff.) that inflected nouns together with a 
verb do not make a proposition, in saying that, e.g., ‘“‘Philo’s is” is not 
capable of being regarded as either true or false. Now we learn from the 
Greek commentaries!” that the Stoics observed that this is true for the 
verb “to be’’ and many others but that there are cases—e.g. Dwepérer 
petojieAec—where we have a (binary) statement whose noun is in the 
dative case. This may be at the bottom of the tradition which culminated 
in our Arabic account. However, similar considerations could not have 
applied to all four oblique cases. The vocative for one would have had to 
be excluded, since—according to Peripatetic as well as Stoic doctrine—any 
binary sentence with a vocative as one of its elements would count as an 
exclamation in the technical sense in which it is one of the kinds of 
sentences that are no statements (Adyos KAntixos and mpooawyopeutids Tesp. 
as opposed to Adoyos amodovrixos and aéiwya resp.). The Peripatetic 
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version of this doctrine was known both in the Baghdad school and to al- 
Farabi.'§ The author of our account when talking about the four oblique 
cases was either guilty of gross negligence or, more likely, did not really 
know what he was talking about. 


§3. “‘Deflected’”’ statements are those whose predicate is indefinite, i.e. a 
la-composite.!® We find them treated elaborately in both the commentary 
and the K.al-‘ibava. If we want to find the rationale behind the assertion 
that an indefinite verb does not cause a statement to be deflected but just 
renders it negative we have to think of the Greek model supplied by 
Aristotle in De Int. 19°21 ff.: dors dikavos avOpwaos. The negative particle 
od when placed before €or: is supposed to turn the affirmation into a 
negation while rendering dikosos or evOpwros indefinite when placed before 
either of them, the statement itself remaining affirmative. Obviously, if 
eott dixkatos is replaced with a single verb the number of possible positions 
for the negative particle will be reduced by one. Consequently, the 
negation of the statement and that of the predicate will coincide in 
tommaee* 

We often find references to “‘all’” or “the other’ languages in al- 
Farabi’s logical writings, but the present passage alone would be sufficient 
to teach us not to read too much into them. Languages referred to by 
name are mainly Greek and, less often, Persian and Syriac. Demonstrably, 
al-Farabi knew no Greek, and there is no reason to assume that his know- 
ledge of either Syriac or Persian was considerable. Apparently the attested 
example of Greek was weighty enough to give a logico-grammatical 
observation the rank of a universal rule. The unconditional acceptance of 
the five cases (Arabic has a maximum of three) is a striking example. 
Such a thing could, of course, only happen in a state of affairs in which 
people were no longer able to examine critically the information they 
received about the original language of the theories they learnt. That 
such—correct or incorrect—rules of Greek grammar as became known to 
speakers of Syriac and Arabic should have acquired the status of rules of 
universal grammar after knowledge of Greek had become scanty or extinct 
is not altogether incomprehensible as they came to them within the con- 
text of the theory of logic, which was believed to formulate canons of 
thought universally valid. 

§4. In the last paragraph we observe an effort to tie up what has been 
received through tradition with Aristotle’s own texts. This effort could be 
al-Farabi’s own contribution (the whole account can hardly be con- 
sidered his own any more), since it is based on texts available to him in 
Arabic: we do find the same word for “indeterminate” in the Arabic 
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translation of An. Py., and the information that the subcontraries®’ of the 
commentators are known to Aristotle as ‘‘what is opposite to the contraries”’ 
is extracted from De Int. 17°24.” 

By implication the whole account is attributed to ‘the commentators’, 
who constitute one of the most intricate problems of al-Farabi’s own 
commentary. He frequently refers to ‘(some of/all of) the commentators”, 
but whom exactly he has in mind can seldom be established. It is not 
unlikely that often he would have been unable himself to specify by name 
the authors concerned. It is quite evident that his commentary is related 
to the tradition of the Greek commentators, but those of his references 
that can be checked are often imprecise or incomplete, some are obscure, 
some incomprehensible, whereas the extant Greek commentaries of 
Ammonius and Stephanus are generally lucid to the point of triviality. 
It appears that al-Farabi, if at all, did not know them in full nor in direct 
translation. That he knew greater parts of any other of the great Greek 
commentaries now lost can probably be ruled out too. Yet the way he 
refers to ‘‘the commentators’ as saying this or that ad locum clearly 
suggests that he studied Aristotle’s text together with accompanying 
comments. Maybe they were of the type, if more detailed and abundant, 
we find on the margins of the Paris manuscript of the Organon in Arabic 
which was produced among the Syrian Christian philosophers of Baghdad 
three generations after al-Farabi.2* In fact, some of the notes attached 
to the text of De Int. bear close resemblance to passages in al-Farabi’s 
commentary. It is mainly Abi Bishr Matta, one of al-Farabi’s most likely 
sources, from whom paraphrases of the views of “‘the commentators” are 
transmitted. An examination would probably bring out that he too did 
not draw his knowledge directly from original texts.** His resources were 
restricted to Syrian traditions anyway, if it is true that he knew no Greek.?5 
If al-Farabi is indeed attributing the passage under discussion to “the 
commentators’, then he must be including among them transmitters and 
innovators who did not know much Greek. Abt Bishr Matta, for example, 
would then qualify to be considered as one of them. 

So far, we have seen that al-Farabi’s passage is made up of Greek 
material. The lack of understanding with which the nominal cases are 
drawn into it shows that non-Greek transmitters must have had a hand 
in its final make-up. But it seems unlikely that it could have been al- 
Farabi himself who compiled it, as it fits in badly with his theory of 
propositions. Thus we can take the first sentence (in the passive reading) 
literally and regard the passage as recapitulating something which 
al-Farabi had been taught by one of his Syrian teachers. 
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II 


We have Greek, Syriac and early Arabic proposition counts to com- 
pare with al-Farabi’s. Apart from showing that the proposition count was 
a stock topic of the ancient tradition of commentaries on De Int., a com- 
parison will reveal something about the course of its transmission from the 
Greek to the Arab world. 

Probha’s, Ammonius’ and Stephanus’ patterns of procedure are next 
to identical At the beginning of the second sections*® of the commentaries 
(from ch. 7 of De Int. according to the modern division) we find announce- 
ments of the following kind: 


Probha (Hoffmann’s trl. p. 110): Quaerimus autem ante hanc sec- 
tionem tria quaedam quae prosunt nobis in ea: qui sunt numeri 
protasium qui possint esse in ea et aliquid de prosidiorismo [the 
Greek word for quantifier] et quomodo fiat quidem affirmatio 
negatio. 

Stephanus (24,11 ff.): After that, Aristotle deviates from the topic 
of oppositions and is now discussing propositions composed of 
subject and predicate only, like ‘“a man walks’, “Socrates walks’’. 
But before the verbatim exegesis we shall inquire about these three 
headings: firstly what a quantifier is (this concerns the other kinds 
of propositions as well) and how many quantifiers there are; 
secondly, what the number is of propositions composed of subject 
and predicate only; and thirdly, how we turn afhrmations into 
negations. 


Sections 3 and 4 start similarly.2’ In the Greek division of the text of 
De Int. the second part is dedicated to opposite pairs of propositions 
composed of subject and predicate only (‘‘binary’’ propositions in the 
convenient Arabic terminology), the third part (from 19°19) to opposite 
ternary propositions, and the fourth part (from ch. 12) to opposite modified 
(binary or ternary) propositions. Comments on these three parts begin 
with excurses on the components, numbers and positive-negative con- 
versions of the respective pairs of opposites. This scheme of commentation 
could be very old, as it is based on the very principle of the division of the 
Aristotelian text. Al-Farabi seems to have been aware of it to a certain 
extent, but he has not adopted it.”8 

In the proposition count, Probha, Ammonius and Stephanus 
unanimously begin with the distinction between propositions about 
individuals and about universals, dividing the latter into unquantified and 
quantified, and the quantified into universal and particular propositions. 
These four groups they lead through the three tenses and the three material 
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modalities, ending up with 36 pairs of opposites, i.e. 72 propositions. 
Since one of the two terms of a binary, and two of the three terms of a 
ternary proposition may be either definite or indefinite, the result is 144 
for binary and 288 for ternary propositions. These and their modified 
forms (the combination with three modifiers yielding six new types of 
affirmations and negations) add up to a final result of 3024.°° 

The oldest surviving proposition count is that of Syrianus (first half 
5th century) as related by Boethius. In it the singular, unquantified, 
particular and universal forms of the two binary and the four ternary 
pairs of opposites are summed up (24 pairs, 48 propositions) and multiplied 
by 3 for the three gualitates (necessaria, contingens, inesse [drépyew]). The 
resulting 144, says Boethius, are all the propositions treated in De Int. 
Since any dependence of Probha on Ammonius has been ruled out,?° both 
of them must have had a common model for their proposition counts. It 
is possible that Boethius does not reproduce Syrianus’ account completely 
and that it was Syrianus who actually provided this common model. It is 
also possible that Probha and Ammonius drew their proposition counts 
from another source and that Boethius’ report is correct (it is certainly 
nearer to a hypothetical prototype than that of Probha and Am- 
monius*?), 

However this may be, it is Probha’s and Ammonius’ common model 
to which al-Farabi’s version of the proposition count too goes back 
ultimately. Whether any one of the commentaries of Probha, Ammonius 
or Stephanus was a link in the chain of transmission, or none of them, can- 
not be decided,®? but it can be ruled out that al-Farabi’s version was 
derived directly from any one of them (or their model). It is removed from 
their version by at least two steps of further development (or rather 
degeneration). One of them is the inclusion of nominal cases. The other, 
and probably earlier one is the inclusion of distinctions deriving from the 
square of oppositions. Indeed, al-Farabi’s proposition count presents a 
blend of two neighbouring but heterogeneous topics, and not altogether a 
successful blend at that. 

The enumeration of affirmations and negations in the Greek com- 
mentaries is preparatory to the discussion of the theme of De Int. 7 ff., the 
relationships between opposites with respect to truth and falsehood. 
Now quantified affirmations have two different opposites according as 
the quantifier or the predicate is negated. Therefore, a special discussion 
of the different kinds of oppositions is called for. As far as quantified 
propositions go, these are traditionally illustrated by the square of opposi- 
tions, which is also part of a diagram attached by Ammonius to his discus- 
sion of kinds of oppositions (93,10 ff.) : 
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We note that §1 of al-Farabi’s passage corresponds exactly with this 
diagram (omitting the subalterns [déAAndAor], which are after all no 
opposites in the sense of De Jnt., and are only mentioned at random by 
Ammonius, for the sake of completeness). It is easy to see that the six 
oppositions enumerated result from six different ways of pairing eight 
propositions but not from pairing twelve different propositions. It is, 
therefore, a mistake when at the end of §2, according to the original pattern 
of the proposition count, twice the number of opposite pairs is taken for 
the number of different propositions of which they consist. The final 
number of propositions ought to be 720 rather than 1080. 

Paulus Persa’s treatise offers a remarkable parallel. He states 
(p. 13 of Land’s translation) that there are eight kinds of oppositions: 
contraries, subcontraries, two kinds of subalterns, two kinds of contradic- 
tories, indeterminates and opposites with proper names. He proceeds to 
mention the three material modes (p. 14), the three tenses (p. 15), the 
copula, indefinite nouns and verbs, and modifiers (p. 16), with the repeated 
remark that such factors make for special kinds of oppositions whose 
number he does not bother to work out. He finishes the topic as follows 


(p. 17): 


Quoniam ergo oppositiones universales et particulares una cum 
indefinitis et nomina significantibus octo sunt, propositiones vero 
earum sedecim. 


Here we find the same blunder as in al-Farabi’s passage, since again Paulus 
Persa’s pairs of opposites derive from just eight, not sixteen, different 
affirmations and negations. 
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This blunder and the combination of opposition and proposition count 
are features striking enough to suggest a common source for al-Farabi’s 
authorities and Paulus Persa.33 In any case, this parallel shows that 
al-Farabi’s passage is much more likely to go back to some manual of logic 
summarizing one or several of the great commentaries than to any such 
commentary directly. Such summaries were made in Syriac apparently 
even before Greek philosophical learning had come toa halt with the genera- 
tions of Ammonius and his pupils. The syllabus of Christian teaching 
included logic, but really only on an elementary level. To satisfy existing 
needs one did not turn to the ancient works or the compendious and 
immensely learned volumes of later exegesis. It is to be expected that 
numerous teaching manuals and summaries were drawn up, works which 
did not assume a value of their own and are now mostly lost. It is in this 
form (i.e. in a very condensed form and in separation from Aristotle’s 
books proper) that the Muslims are likely to have come to know logic first 
when, some time after their conquest of areas of Greek learning, they began 
to take an interest init. It is plausible that teachings available then should 
in certain points have grown distant from their ancient fundaments and 
that some of their elements should no longer have been understood com- 
pletely. Al-Farabi’s passage is best envisaged as an outcome of a Syrian 
teaching tradition based on Syriac summaries of late Greek works. It was 
no longer intelligible how it derived from Aristotle’s text. Hence it occurs 
in al-Farabi’s commentary as a stray unit rather than an integral part. 

Of the available Arabic documents previous to that of al-Farabi 
only ibn al-Muqaftfa‘’s work is detailed enough to allow a comparison on 
the level of doctrine. Its section on De Int. can to its greater part be 
characterized as just a protracted proposition count. The count begins 
(pp. 76-77) with a list of the eight kinds of oppositions we know from 
Paulus Persa, in the same order of succession (the six quantified types, 
universal, particular, positively subaltern, negatively subaltern and two 
kinds of contradictory, plus indeterminate and individual oppositions). 
Later (88-89), the same number (not the double!) is correctly given for the 
total of statements involved, i.e. affirmations and negations together. 
Taking indefinite nouns into account, his number of statements composed 
of a subject and one predicate is 16. Later (141 ff.), he discusses statements 
with two and three predicates, giving their numbers as 32 and 64 respec- 
tively. Finally he sums up (141 ff.), taking the 112 types hitherto counted 
through the three tenses, the three material modes (necessary, possible, 
impossible) and the three corresponding forms of modification. His overall 
result, then, is 3024. i 

The mistaken representation of binary, ternary and modified proposi- 
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tions as ones with one, two and three predicates may be due to a mis- 
apprehension on the part of ibn al-Mugqaffa‘ himself. Otherwise this 
proposition count is of the Probha-Ammonius type with all, and only, its 
factors and with the same final result. Assuming that ibn al-Muqaffa‘’s 
book really is a translation** nothing can be concluded about the date of 
the work translated. All that can positively be stated is that ibn al- 
Mugqaffa’ and al-Farabi’s source share a Greek ancestor and that ibn 
al-Mugaftfa‘ is not al-Farabi’s source. 

Ibn al-Muqaffa‘’s work may well have been used by al-Kindi and the 
Ikhwan as-Safa’ (though not exclusively).?> On the whole, we gain the 
impression that logical theory reached the Muslims through various 
channels, in a condensed and distorted form, and in separation from 
Aristotle’s works proper. That is to say that bits of degenerated 
Aristotelianism arrived and were absorbed earlier than Aristotle’s own 
works, Al-Farabi’s passage in particular seems to bear witness to an 
unbroken Syrian tradition of logical teaching. 


ET 


Although the four early Arabic documents here taken into account 
are too different to be taken as manifestations of a single line of trans- 
mission, they share a certain amount of technical vocabulary. Some of 
the shared terms are so peculiar that they must have come from a single 
source to all who used them. The table below puts together the (slightly 
extended) set of technical terms offered by al-Farabi’s passage (all of them 
used by him regularly) with their Greek, Syriac and early Arabic equiva- 
lents. It is impossible to evaluate the whole table here. The differences will 
have to speak for themselves. It is only the terms shared by all Arabic 
authors that will be given further attention. 

The shared terms (mutandaqid, mawdi‘, mahmil, muhmal, sir, miijib, 
salib, mumtant‘*, gadiyya) bear witness to the existence among the Muslims 
of a technical language of logic from at least as early a time as ibn al- 
Mugqaffa‘’s. The question is whether ibn al-Muqaffa* himself created an 
Arabic terminology part of which was afterwards accepted generally, or 
whether the terms in question were already in use among earlier or 
contemporary logicians forming part of the chain of transmission with 
which al-Farabi is linked. 

There is some evidence in favour of the latter possibility. For we 
find the following interesting statement in ibn al-Muqaffa‘’s work (p. 92): 


Wa-dhalika anna li-kulli kalamin haddayni ahaduhuma ’l-ismu wa-l- 
akharu ’l-harfu ‘ladhi yuhmalu ‘ala ’l-ismi ka-qawli *1-q@ili Fulanun 
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Aristotle Greek Probha Paulus Persa Arab. trls. of Aristotle*® 
commentators 
ci TenEYLE LU CUTER EYLED IL, dalqubhlayatha torms of: (ta)qabala, ; 
avrTibeots cvribeats ‘anada, ‘adala, khalata, 
dadda, naqada 
evavréec | vowricn | _ saqubhlayatha forms of: didd, (ta)dadda 
Umrevavr ice | | taheth saqubhla 
avridaas evridaats luqbhal mi’mré, naqida, tanaqud, 
| | antiphasis munaqada 
bmcAAnAot , taheth hodhadhé 
KaQoAov KaBoAou , kulnaya kulnaya ; kulli, al-kull, ‘amm(i) 
Kurc peépos, emi | pepixds | monathaya | monathaya | juz’i, al-juz’ 
jeepous, eypeper 
&Topov | éropov | atoma shakhs, alladhi la vata- 


pe 
Kal” exuatov 


UToKelpevor 


5 
«a. Exaoror, 
pLEpLKos 


UmoKeipevov 


monathaya 


haw da-sim 


mettosimanitha 


jazza’ 
juz’1, mufrad, wahid 


mawdii‘ 


(Aoyos amogav- 
‘ : ie 
TiKOS, a€iwpa) 


4 
KaTnyopovpevor KaTNYOpoUpevov haw do-methqatreg methqgatroganitha | mahmil, maqil, na‘t, sifa § 
phen pha — mellotha mellotha kalima - 
OvopLce | 1) edBeta/dpO7 | | ism i 
TTUOELS , al mAcryrou | ptosis, mappalatha tasarif a . 
aopiaTos | wptapevos — | (l4) mothahma la mothahma (ghayr) mahdid, | 
ddpatos | muhassal ; 
GOLOpLaToS | &mpoadiopiatos , 14 mothahma 1a RieCeS aA ghayr fatacel aaa 
mpood.opropos | prusdirismus (prusdirismus) ‘ - 
Karapaots | kareédaats ee | qataphasis miijib, Hall ithbat : 
eee | een , aphuphasis sania salib, salb, as a 
ex peTabéce | 
vAu, axecers | hula tolath hilas 
avayKatos ; alasaya ananqaya 
a soiaaas Te meshkohanaya | la meshkohanaya | 
af » Semana methmasyana methmasyana > : ; 
crogpavats | mporaats, , prutasis, | prutasis hukm, qadiyya, qawl 
amopavars | aphaphansis (mi’mra pasoqa) jazim, qawl qati‘ 
(agiwpa) '  (mi’mra pasoqa) 
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ibn al-Muqafta‘ 
ikhtilaf 
al-ikhtilaf al“amm 
al-ikhtilaf al-khass 


al-ikhtilaf al-mutanaqid 


al-ikhtilaf al-mutadakhil 
‘amm 


khass 


makhsts 


ism, hadd mawdi‘ 
harf, hadd mahmil 


harf 


(ghayr) mahdid 


muhmal 

sur 

muthbit, mijib 
mubtil, salib 

ab mukhalif(?) 
al-umiur ath-thalatha 
wajib 

mumtani‘ 

nite 


qadiyya, khabar 


al-Windi 


{khwan as-Safa’ 


taqabul 


(tanadsub) | 
mutadaddan, addad kubra 
| addad sughra 
mutanaqidan | mutanaqidan 


hamil, mawdii‘ 
mahmil, maqil 


harf 


tasrif 


miujib 


salib 


qadiyya, khabar | 


(mukhbir min 
al-qaw!) 


_mawsit, mawdii 


mutataliyatan 


al-kull 


al-juz’ | 


makhsis 
. 


sifa, mahmial 


fil, kalima 


(muhassal) 


muhmal 
sur 


ijab 


salb 


al-‘anasir ath-thalatha 


wajib 


mumtani‘ 


mumkin 


khabar, hukm, gawl 
jazim, qadiyya (jazima) 


mawdt 


al-Farabi 


mutaqabilan 


mutadaddan 
ma tahta ’‘l-mutadaddayn 


mutanaqidan 


kulli 


juzi 


shakhs 


shakhsi 


mahmil 
kalima 

ism mustaqim 
ism ma’il 


(ghavr) muhassal 


muhimal 


sar 
miujib 
salib 
ma‘dial 


al-mawadd ath-thalatha 


dartri 


mumtani‘ 


mumkin 


qadiyya 
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hayyun; wa-min ‘adati *l-faylasifiyyina an yusammiwu ‘lisma 
*)l-hadda *Il-mawdii‘a wa-l-harfa ‘l-hadda *“lmahmul [for every 
sentence has two terms, of which one is the noun and the other the 
verb predicated of the noun, e.g. ‘‘Fulan is alive’. It is use among 
philosophers to call the noun “‘the subject term” and the verb “‘the 
predicate term’’]. 


This invocation of philosophical conventions of speech could, theoretically, 
have been part of a Greek or Syriac original from which ibn al-Mugaffa‘ 
translated it. But it comes much more naturally to attribute it to him- 
self.3? It appears, then, that ibn al-Muqaffa‘ knew philosophers who had 
already built up a logical jargon in Arabic. From them he picked up some 
basic terms before or during the compilation of his work, which is an 
introduction for laymen by a layman. 

Another pair of such terms recorded by him are miijzb for “‘affirmative”’ 
and salzb for “‘negative’’.3® Himself he uses muthbit [affirming] and mubtil 
[invalidating|, apparently because he considers them more appropriate or 
easier to understand. It is possible that for other concepts (such as 
“universal” and “‘particular’’) the terms used by al-Farabi were also 
already in existence, while ibn al-Muqaftfa‘ preferred simple Arabic terms 
to unnecessary neologisms. Such concepts as ‘‘quantifier’’, “‘indeterminate”’ 
and the like are, of course, so highly technical as to have to be understood 
from the context of the theory, whatever the terminology. I take it, 
therefore, that ibn al-Muqafta‘ in such cases silently adopted the terms 
used by the philsophers he refers to in the above quotation. 

If it was not ibn al-Muqaffa* who created the oldest layer of logical 
terminology in Arabic—who did it? Was it translators? The only 
translation of considerable age pertinent to our sector of terminology is 
that of An. Pr. In it the terms muhmal, mahmiil, mitjib and salib occur. 
Does ibn al-Muqaffa‘ depend on the translator of An. Pr. or vice versa? 

The term muhmal junprovided, neglected] occurs right in the defini- 
tory opening of the book, rendering ad:dpicros.?® According to the trans- 
lators’ normal practice a word like aéudpiaros would be translated literally. 
The preposition 6.« would be neglected, as there are no composites in 
Arabic; and opioros would be rendered as mahdiid because of the old 
established equation opos: hadd [edge, border]. Thus we would expect 
ghayr mahdid for adidpiotos, and this is what we find in An. Pr. in several 
places instead of (or together with) muhmal.*° Now we must bear in mind 
that it is in the revised version of the Baghdad school that we have 
Theodore’s old translation of An. Pr. The fact that muhmal does not occur 
in other Aristotelian translations, and in An. Pr. only in a minority of 
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places indicates that it was put in these places by a later editor to replace 
ghayvr mahdiid. There is evidence to support this assumption.*! 

Mahmil {carried} too is not a literal translation of Aristotle’s 
corresponding term (kerynyopovpevov). Literal translation according to 
the familiar pattern—neglecting the prepositional prefix and rendering 
the verbal root—yields maqgiil [said].42 This is the way of rendering 
KATH YOPOULEVOY (and other forms of karnyopéw accordingly) followed by 
Theodore in most places,*# particularly in 24°17, where Aristotle puts 
forward the division of a premiss into a subject term and a predicate term. 
If this is the place to which ibn al-Mugaffa‘ alludes in the quotation above, 
then the reference is not to Theodore’s translation. It is fairly obvious 
that Theodore had used forms of gala throughout and that such forms of 
hamala as do occur are due to later substitution.“ 

The terms mijzb [necessitating, ascertaining] and salzb [taking away] 
for ‘‘affirmative’’ and “‘negative’ have probably not been invented by 
Theodore. For in An. Pr. Aristotle uses interchangeably two pairs of 
terms (karadatikos—amogatikds and Karnyopikds—otepntikos) both of 
which are always rendered alike as mujib and salib.** This shows that it is 
the technical, not the literal, meaning of these pairs of terms that is 
represented by a pair of terms of equal technical meaning (though sdlzb 
could pass as a literal translation of orepyrixds). It follows that the Arabic 
words had been introduced as technical terms before this translation of 
An. Py. was made. Hence there is no need to assume that ibn al-Muqaffa‘ 
crew on it.7* 

After it has been established that not only the oldest extant logical 
treatise but also the (probably) oldest extant logical translation in Arabic 
show traces of a conventional vocabulary existing before them, an attempt 
to go back any further may seem futile. Yet the terms of our set share 
some striking characteristics which encourage such an attempt. They are 
all (with the exception of mawdii‘ and mutanaqid*’) odd on two counts: 
none of them is a literal translation of a standard Greek equivalent (if we 
did not know the equivalent we would be unable to guess it), and yet this 
is not caused by Arabic usage (where Arabic equivalents to the original 
terms suggest themselves it is not the expressions adopted by the logicians). 
The first characteristic suggests that whoever introduced these terms was 
not, strictly speaking, a translator, the second that he was not an Arab. 
It is Syrian teachers whom it comes most naturally to think of as satisfying 
both these conditions. 

This hypothesis makes sense. An 8th century Syrian would philoso- 
phize in Syriac. Presumably, he would know no Greek or just the spoken 
language of the time. Now we see that the Syriac equivalents of most of 
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the ‘“‘odd” terms in question are transliterated or assimilated Greek 
words, i.e. foreign words in the strict sense or loan-words (gatreg < 
Karnyopew). Foreign words are adopted because they are hard to translate 
in the first place. A Syrian who, moreover, used Greek words without 
knowing Greek properly would be hard up for a literal translation in each 
case. He would have to try to put the idea across somehow and, not being 
a native speaker of Arabic, he would often succeed only roughly and 
crudely. Hence the occasional “‘odd”’ term. All these odd terms (with the 
exception of mumtani‘) are key terms which had to be used in logical dis- 
course all the time. Thus they took root before able translators set to 
work who might have come up with expressions closer to the onginal 
terms or in better accordance with Arabic usage. However, the course of 
events was such that in fact the translators of logical texts were influenced 
by the basic technical language already developed by teachers of logic. 

Mahmiil is not a literal translation of xkarnyopovpevoy and is not a 
term used in Arabic grammar for the concept of a predicate.*® To begin 
with, translators expressed the concept of predication by means of words 
meaning “‘description, attribute” (a‘t, s7fa)4® or else, as we have seen, by 
way of literal translation with forms of gala [say]. Later, the root of 
hamala penetrated from the usage of logicians into the language of 
translators and so successfully superseded the earlier attempts that for 
Ustath and all later translators catnyopéw: hamala had become a common 
equation.°° Why hamala was chosen in the first place is open to guesses. 
The choice may be just unaccountable, but it may also be based on the 
every day meaning ‘“‘to accuse’ of karnyopéw as well as the loan-word 
gatreg in Syriac (for hamala ‘ala (lit. to carry upon/against] can mean ‘‘to 
impose, charge, attack’) or on the use in Greek philosophy of dépw 
Kara/mpos in the meaning “‘to apply (a term) to’’.*! 

Aristotle’s terms xaragaots/karaparixds and amodaois/amodhaticds car 
hardly be translated literally into Syriac®* or Arabic. The Arabic choice 
of words is unaccountable, unless the pair mitj7b-sdalid is based on the 
alternative pair karnyopixds—orepytixos Of An. Pr. (salib translating 
oTepytiKos, mitjib being a substitute for an unviable literal translation of 
Kkarnyopixos*’), All translators adopted the logicians’ pair of terms.*4 
That it struck a speaker of Arabic as odd is shown by the fact that ibn 
al-Muqaffa‘ only mentions, not uses, these terms. The only alternative 
tendering among the sample taken from the translations offers the pair of 
terms most appropriate from the point of view of Arabic: zthbat [confirma- 
tion, affirmation] and nafy [negation]. 

The meaning of sir is ‘‘wall’”’ (preferably a wall surrounding a town). 
There is no obvious connection between this term and its Greek counter- 
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part, mpocdiopioues, Which means some additional specification and, in 
this fixation, a quantifying expression adjoined to an elementary sentence.*® 
However, remembering the method primarily followed in the translation 
of Greek composites into Syriac and Arabic, namely, stripping them down 
to their nominal or verbal roots and translating these, we can let ‘‘wall’’ 
pass as not even far-fetched a metaphor for the meaning of dpiopds. Still, 
seen as a translation s#v remains a crude term (apart from being abnormal 
as an equivalent of dpeouds).5? How it was understood by those who used 
it is borne out by the neighbouring term mahsur [enclosed, surrounded, 
contained] used by ibn al-Muqaffa"* and later authors for “‘quantified”’; 
and by the Hebrew translation heggéph [circumference].°9 Sir, then, is 
to be understood as something to define the scope of a content by de- 
marcating its circumference. We find the same metaphor in Paulus 
Persa’s term for ‘“‘unquantified, indeterminate’’, whose literal meaning is 
“not surrounded with a fence’. We will wonder whether sir is a case of 
a Syriac metaphor® transferred into Arabic. I suspect that this is the only 
promising lead and that further elucidation would have to come from a 
scrutiny of more Syriac texts. 

Of the great number of different roots employed in the translations to 
render the various derivations and composites of opifw (see n. 57) none is 
taken from the sphere of the concrete metaphor of surrounding with a 
fence or wall. This indicates that the terms siv and mahsiir, if they were 
known to the translators, were not connected in their minds with the 
Greek originals and that these terms are not likely to have been designed 
by a translator in the first place. 

Muhmal is not a translation at all. Of the Greek term o( zpos )dudpiatos 
it expresses nothing but the alpha privativum. A muhmal proposition is “‘a 
proposition without’, sc. without a sav. The literal translation ghayr 
mahdiid would not do, as it had been assigned to the concept of an “‘in- 
definite’’ (aépiotos) noun or verb. But it is a puzzle why different roots 
were used to express ‘“‘quantified’’ and “‘unquantified’’. As an Arabic 
term, muhmal seems adequate enough. In grammar, muhmal is said of a 
letter without diacritical points, and in the science of Hadith (critical 
collection of reports from Muhammad), reports of insufficient authenticity 
due to some deficiency or fault in its indication of transmitters can be 
classified as muhmal.*1 Thus this word is quite well suited to convey the 
idea of indeterminateness. 

For a literal translation of adv¥varos, we should expect ghayr mumkin, 
for a simple equivalent, we should expect muhal. By and large, these are 
the options between which the translators choose.** AZumétani® | prevented] 
is found only exceptionally.*8 Apparently, this term was introduced and 
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transmitted just within the context of the topic of ‘‘the three material 
modes’. This is why it is used by Ishaq in translating the passage of De 
Int. concerned with modality. Another term tied to a topic is gaul jazim 
(or gat‘), This expression is an exact translation of Syriac mr’mra pasdga 
[cutting, i.e. decisive phrase], which stands for Adyos emodavrikos in the 
Syriac versions of the Peripatetic (post-Aristotelian) list of the five kinds 
of sentence.*! This list, distinguishing between the statement and four 
other kinds of sentences, is one of the most popular topics of the theory of 
propositions developed out of and around De Jnt. It is not missing from 
any of the texts which have been taken into account.® Therefore, Ishaq 
may well be taken to betray some knowledge of logical doctrine (of 
Syrian origin) when he employs gawl ja@zim to render Adyos aodavtixes 
(De Int. 1786-15). For axédavors and amodaivouc, he uses hukm judgement 
and hakama. However, neither expression 1s very common elsewhere among 
the translators. Outside De [nt., we find for érodaivecba: and its derivates 
only single instances of /iwAn, its synonym gadivva, and gaul gati‘ amidst 
a number of other attempts, some blanks, weak renderings and para- 
phrases.®®° There was no common translators’ formula, and it is unlikely 
that it was as equivalents of Aristotle’s amédavars that either huhm/gadivya 
or gawl jazimt had become terms of logic.* 

Why Ishaq preferred hukm to gadivva is obscure. From ibn al- 
Muqafta®’s and al-Farabi’s usage®® as well as from the spontaneous 
occurrences in some translations (see n. 67) gadivva emerges as the most 
regular term for ‘proposition, statement’’ in Arabic logic.®® It is not a 
literal translation of e@rédevois, but it could go back to the Stoic term 
e€(wpa, Which was used by late Greek authors in interchange with zpéraaus 
and cemodarats.” 

The best way of accounting for the oddity of the terms discussed 
remains the assumption that they were created ad hoc by Syrians who had 
to convey logical doctrines to speakers of Arabic for the first time. We 
have seen that by the time of ibn al-Mugqaffa‘ such terms had already 
become conventional and were part of a basic technical language of logic 
Which was not without influence on the translations of Aristotle’s works 
and was never completely superseded. 


Al-Farabi's work marks the end of the incubation period of logic in 
the Arabic language. It was to the dim picture of this incubation period 
that the microscopic analysis of al-Farabi’s passage was intended to add 
some colour. The investigation of its topic as well as its terminology has 
led us to see a Syrian tradition of teaching behind it first traces of which 
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are to be discovered in ibn al-Muqaffa‘’s vocabulary. We gather that it was 
Syrian teachers who created the first technical terms and who formed a 
major channel for the transmission of traditional logical doctrine, perhaps 
largely on an oral basis. 

We have not, from the preceding investigation, gained a very high 
opinion of the philosophical standards of this teaching tradition, nor can 
al-Farabi be spared the blame of having at least repeated some fairly 
patent norfsense. But it is precisely the obscurities and the general low 
standard of understanding in this latest stage of Hellenistic Aristotelianism 
that made it necessary to turn back to Aristotle himself, and it is only 
with view to these standards that we can appreciate al-Farabi’s achieve- 
ments in doing just that. It is probable that he included his teachers in his 
criticisms of some of the views of “‘the commentators’. There are also 
signs that he regarded as inessential some of the traditional points of 
discussion, though he paid his respects to tradition by relating them. 
His report of the dispute about whether or not the vocative is properly 
listed as a sentence type closes with the words (Comm. 52,5): ‘“But we must 
not go on about this, for it is not our concern to establish the correct number 
of sentence types.” 


London 


1 W. Kutsch and S. Marrow (edd.), Alfarabi’s Commentary on Aristotle’s De Interpre- 
tatione (Beyrouth, 1960) (=Comz.), 64,1-65,6. 

*In Greek, we have the commentaries of Ammonius (d. c. 520) (In Aristotelis De 
Interpretatione commentarius, ed. A. Busse, Commentaria in Aristotelem Graeca iv, 5, 
Berlin, 1897) and Stephanus Alexandrinus [7th cent.] (Stephani in librum aristotelis De 
Interpretatione commentarium, ed. M. Hayduck, Comm. in Ar, Gr. xviii, 3, Berlin, 1885). 
Another Greek source is quoted by Boethius [d. 525] (In librum Aristotelis De Interpreta- 
tione libri sex. Editio secunda. In: Migne, Patrologia Latina, vol. lxiv, Paris, 1891, 553 ff.). 
For the Syrian period we can use the commentary of Probha [5th cent.] (in: J. G. E. Hoff- 
mann, De hermeneuticis apud Syros Aristoteleis, Leipzig, 1869) and the short logical 
treatise by Paulus Persa [6th cent.] (Pauli Persae logica. In: J. P. N. Land, Anecdota 
Syriaca, vol. iv, Leiden, 1875, Syr. 1-33, Lat. trl. 1-30), which covers the subject matters of 
Eisagoge, Cat., De Int. and An.Pr.. Both these texts are published with a Latin trl. In 
Arabic, we have an unpublished work by the son of ibn al-Muqaffa‘ [2nd half 8th cent.], 
which also covers the ground of the first four books of logic. This is the oldest logical text 
extant in Arabic (I am grateful to the Oriental Library of the University St. Joseph, Beirut, 
for providing me with a microfilm of their MS. no, 338. It is on the basis of the subscription 
of this MS. that P. Kraus, Zu ibn al-Muqaffa‘, in: Rivista di Studi Orientali 14 (1933-4), 
1-20, suggested author and date of the work as stated. So far I have found no reason to 
doubt the validity of Kraus’ conclusion). Al-Kindi has very briefly summed up the contents 
of De Int. in his survey of Aristotle’s writings (Risala fi hammiyya kutub Avista. First 
published by M. Guidi and R. Walzer: Studi su al-Kindi I. Memorie d.R. Accad. d. Lincei, 
Rome, 1940; again edited by M. Abi Rida in: Rasa’il al-Kindial-falsafiyya, vol. 1, Cairo, 1950, 
363-84). This summary, with some additional lines, has been incorporated by al-Ya‘qibi [d. 
897] in his History (Ta@vikh, ed. M. T. Houtsma, vol. 1, Leiden, 1883, 145 f. M. Guidiand R. 
Walzer have noted the relationship and compared the texts in: Studi su al-Kindi I). Inasimi- 
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lar manner but at greater length the subject matter of De Jnf.—among those of the other 
books of logic—is treated in the Rasdl’i/ of the Ikhwan as-Safa’, contemporaries of al-Farabi 
(Av-visdlat ath-thaniya ‘ashvata min al-qism ar-riyvddi fi ma‘na bavimaniyads wa-hiya ’r- 
visalat ath-thalitha min al-mantigiyyat. In the ed. Cairo, 1847/1928, vol. I, 331-5). Finally, 
of the exegetical activity of the Baghdad school of Syrian philosophers we have a record in 
the marginal notes of the Paris MS. (Bibl. Nat. no. 2346) of the Organon in Arabic (all of 
which, except those in De Int., have been published by Georr and Badawi together with the 
translations [see below]. I am grateful to Dr. Walzer for letting me use his microfilm of the 
De Int. part of the Paris MS. (folios 179# ff.), and to the Oriental MSS. department of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale for letting me read in the original the bits illegible in the micro- 
film). For the comparison of Arabic terms, the following works of Aristotle will be con- 
sulted in their Arabic versions: the books of the Organon (ed. ‘Abd. Badawi, Mantig Aristu, 
3 vols., 1949-52. For the Cat.: Kh. Georr, Les Catégories d’Aristote dans leur versions syro- 
avabes, Beyrouth, 1948; for De Int.: I. Pollak, Die Hermeneutik des Avistoteles in dey avabi- 
schen Ubersetzung des Ishaq ibn Honain, Leipzig, 1913), the Physics (ed. Badawi, 2 vols., 
Cairo, 1964 f.), De Anima (ed. Badawi in: Islamica 16, Cairo, 1954), the Metaphysics (in: 
Averroes, Grand commentaire de la métaphysique, ed. M. Bouyges, 3 vols., Beyrouth, 1938-52 
[Bibliotheca Arabica Scholasticorum v-vii]) and the Rheforics (ed. Badawi, Cairo, 1959). 
Of these works only the translation of dn. Py. could be as old as the work of ibn al-Muqaffa‘. 
It was made by a man whose name (7 -dh-r-y) has not been identified conclusively so far. 
If Kraus’ suggestion is right he was Theodore abit Qurra (Zu ibn al-Mugqaffa‘, p. 3, n. 3), 
who was an old man in the first decades of the 9th century. The other translators we meet 
are the anonyme of the “old” translations of the Rhet. and Soph. El. (the latter reported to 
have been attributed to an-Nd@ima, a contemporary of al-Kindi); Usfath, a contemporary 
of al-Kindi; [shag ibn Hunayn (d. 910); 46% Bishy Mattd, an exponent of the Baghdad 
school of Syrian philosophers and older contemporary of al-Farabi; ad-Dimashqi, a con- 
temporary of Ishaq and pupil of Ishiq’s father Hunayn; Ibrahim ibn ‘Abdallah al-hatib, 
an associate of ad-Dimashqi; Yahyd ibn “Adi (d. 974), a pupil of A. Bishr and al-Farabi; 
ibn Zuyr‘a (d. 1008), a pupil of ibn ‘Adi’s; Naz?f (10th cent.], another member of the Baghdad 
school. [For the translators see R. Walzer, Greek into Avabic, Oxford 1962, 65 ff. (“New 
Light on the Arabic translations of Aristotle’) and 119 (‘‘On the Arabic Versions of Books 
A, « and A of Aristotle’s \Jetaphysics’’)]. 

3 For what is known about al-Farabi’s background see the Encyclopedia of Islam?, s.v. 
al- Favabi (R. Walzer). 

1 E.g. Comm. 46,1; 63,21. 

® Kitab bari arminiyyds ay al-‘ibara. Ed. (with turkish introd. and trl.) Miibahat 
Kiivel: Farabi’nin Peri Hermeneias Muhtasari. Ankara Universitesi Basimevi, 1968 
[Arastirma IV, 1966] (=. al-‘ibarva). 

6 Comm. 63,15 ff. 

‘It is by way of a slight inconsistency that ‘‘no”’ is called a quantifier together with 
“every” in § 4. It is true that we use ‘‘no’’ to begin a universal negative statement, but in 
doing so we have gone over from the negative statement with the universal quantifier to 
its equivalent, the positive statement with the negated particular quantifier. The dividing 
line between logical and linguistic structure of an expression is not clearly drawn, perhaps 
not clearly seen—a familiar characteristic of ancient logic. Thus it was a habit from Greek 
times to enumerate four quantifying expressions rather than two (cp. Ammonius 89,7: 
“Therefore, they <sc. the quantifiers) are four in number, ‘every’ and ‘no’, ‘some’ and ‘not 


oon 


Cran? a). 

* The list of “‘necessary”’, ‘“possible”’ and ‘‘impossible’’ is based, according to Ammonius 
(215,11 ff.), on the argument that ‘‘a predicate must hold of a subject either always or never 
or just occasionally’. . 

* It 1s interesting to see that it is the “‘ancient’’ concept of matter that lived on, in the 


context of our topic, in Syriac and Arabic. Probha and Paulus Persa simply transliterate 
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vAy; ibn al-Muqaffa‘ talks of ‘‘the three umitr’’ [affairs, matters], the Ikhwan as-Safa’ of 
“the three ‘andsir’’ (‘unsur [element] being one of the words used by older translators such 
as Ustath to render vAn). This could indicate that all these versions of the proposition count, 
including that of al-Farabi, go back to models earlier than Ammonius. (We shall see that 
Probha’s and Ammonius’ versions are very similar. Hence a model common to both of them 
has to be presupposed anyway if Hoffman [p. 144] is correct in his conclusion that Probha 
wrote before Ammonius.) 

10 P. 75,8: wa-l-jihatu *l-uwalu thalathun: ad-daririyyu wa-l-mumkinu wa-l-mutlaq 
[there are three primary modifiers: the necessary, the possible and the absolute]. From the 
ensuing discussion it emerges that al-Farabi means to say that these are the three material 
modalities. The necessary and the possible are made explicit through modifying expressions, 
the “absolute” through the absence of any such expression. Thus the third modifier is 
really a zero-element. (The zero-modifier is not counted in Comm. 163,17 pass.) That this 
list of modalities derives directly from 4n. Py. 25%] is evident when we look at the Ar. trl.: 
Kullu muqaddamatin imma an takiina mutlaqatan wa-imma idtiraviyyatan wa-imma mumkina- 
tan [every premiss is either absolute or necessary or possible]. Apparently the translator 
found it difficult to render rod urapyev. Therefore, he supplied émAds in the first instance 
and then transformed the sentence: .. . éorw 7 anAq 7 €& dvayxns 7 evdeyouern. Al-Farabi’s 
mention of an “‘abolute’’ modality is evidence to show that it is in this trl. (used in the 
Baghdad school of Syrian philosophers) that he studied An. Pr. 

"Muhassal (produced, brought forth] and its opposite ghayy muhassal [cp. W. Ixutsch, 
Muhassal—Ghayy muhassal, in: Mélanges de l Université St. Joseph Beyrouth XXVII, 9 
(1947-8), 169-76, where the meaning ‘‘definite—indefinite”’ is elaborated from numerous 
examples] apparently owe to Ishaq their introduction as terms of Arabic logic. Wherever 
a&dpiaros occurs in De Int. it is rendered as ghayy muhassal. This is sufficient to explain how 
this expression became the technical term for Aristotle’s peculiar concept of indefinite noun 
or verb. When these were called ghayy muhassal it went without saying that others were 
to be labelled muhassal. [Already the Greek commentators had supplied apiopévov 
(drroKxetpevov/Karnyopovpevov) as an opposite of ddidpicrov, e.g. Stephanus 40,2 ff. Moreover 
muhassal occurs both alone and in opposition to ghayv muhassal in other translations of 
Ishaq’s, e.g. Cat. 8°36 f., °9: muhassalan for (a¢)wpiopevws (as against A. Bishr: ma‘a 
*t-tahdid, An. Post. 72°16), 84 ‘ala ’t-tahsil for ddwpiopévws, Phys. 196°28 dpicpévos— 
aopiotos: muhassal mahdud—ghayr muhassal wa-la mahdid, On such examples is based 
al-Farabi’s free use of (ghayv) muhassal in the meaning of ‘‘(in)definite’’, and of ‘ala ’t-tahsil 
in the meaning of ‘‘definitely’’—cp. Comm. 230 (index), s. vv.] The translator’s choice of 
expression is odd; we should expect ghayy mahdid for adpioros. In fact, this is the rendering 
we find in all translations before Ishaq’s and in ibn al-Muqaffa‘ [4n. Py. 32°12,17, De An. 
424°15, Metaph. 98918 (Nazif), 1037927, 1007°29 alladhi la hadda lahu (Ustath), Rhet. 
136622; Phys. 201°24-28 (Ishaq): 1a hadda lahu (as against 184°1: ghayy muhassal). Ibn 
al-Muqafta‘: al-asma’: ghayr al-mahdida {indefinite nouns] (70,3), al-hurvuf ghayr al-mahduda 
(indefinite verbs] (71,10)]. It is not difficult to understand this change of translating 
practice: As an equivalent of dpos/épiopos, hadd had acquired the technical sense of “‘defini- 
tion’”’, which soon prevailed in its philosophical use. Thus for later translators with some 
knowledge of the language of philosophy ghayy mahdud would mean ‘‘undefined, without 
definition” rather than anything else, and they would think of a different rendering whenever 
they did not think that ddporos meant just that in a given place. 

12 De Int. 16730 ff., 16°12 ff., ch. 10 pass. (19°5~20°13). Cp. Comm. ad locos. 

13 See Comm. ad 19°37—20°1: p. 126, lI. 1-15. 

14 Ism mustagim and ma@ il for casus rectus and obliguus are terms which up to al-Farabi 
were probably not used outside the Baghdad school. (These terms were also applied to 
verbs. In the Paris MS. we find the gloss ay al-mustaqima above al-kalim [f. 180a, 1. 14] 
Al-Farabi adopted the terms in both applications: wa-l-ismu yaktnu ma‘ilan wa-qad 
vakinu mustaqiman...wa-l-kalimatu aydan gad takinu mustaqimatan wa-<qad> 
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mailatan [K.al-‘ibava, 40; 43].) Their adoption is just one measure of the extent to which 
this school has modelled its technical language on that of Greek tradition. It is obvious 
that mustagim stands for ed6vs or épOds, but it can be shown even. In ibn Suwar’s marginal 
comments on the Cat. ism mustagim occurs in a sentence which translates a sentence from 
Simplicius’ commentary almost literally, the Greek counterpart to this expression being 
ed0eia mrdas (ibn Suwdr [Georr, 365 top]: wa-rasmu hadha ’l-kitabi ’l-maqalatu wa-lam 
yursam fi *l-maqulati aw bi-l-maqiulati li-anna ’l-‘ddata jarivatun bayna ’l-qudama’i an 
yusammiwu ’l-kitaba lladhi gharaduhumu ’l-kalamu fihi bi-smin mustagimin la musarraf 
Simplicius [In Cat. 18, 3 ff.]: Kernyopiae € émyéypanrar kai od Ilepi xarnyopidy did To avvnbes 
elvae 7oMaKLS TO GvOLE TEpL OD 6 Adyos en” EdHELas TIWAEWS Tpoypadery TOD CvyypdupaTtos. -\s for the 
equivalent of sail, there are two likely candidates, the Stoic term mAdytos Adyos (cp. H. 
Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griechenund Romern, Berlin, 1863, p. 295) 
and the grammatical term éyxAwopevos; ma’il would fit either of them as a translation. 

18 E.g. Stephanus 11,1:... one must adopt the Peripatetics’ opinion that the cases are 
four in number, while the vecfus should be called “noun’’. 

16 As a rule elliptically: 7 ed@eta/dp8jy—ai mAuyion (for references see the indices s.v. 
mraows). In one place (42,30), Ammionius supplies mpodopa after edfeta, thus disowning its 
original connection with ardots. 

17 Stephanus 11,9 ff. Here as in most places Stephanus writes out Ammonius. As he 
is more concise reference is made to his commentary whenever it sufficiently illustrates the 
point in question. 

18 For the Peripatetic and Stoic lists of the kinds of sentences see Ammonius, 2. The 
Peripatetic quinquepartition is mentioned in an Arabic note on De [nf. in the Paris MS. 
and discussed by al-Farabi in Comm. 51 f. and A, al-‘ibava 45 f. 

19Comm. 106, 17: wa-l-qadayad 7llati mahmitlatuha ghayvru muhassalatin tusamma 
*I-ma‘dulat [statements whose predicate is indefinite are called deflected]. AJa‘di! cannot 
easily be translated into Greek and, what is more, it makes as little sense in Arabic as the 
rendering ‘‘deflected”’ does in English. That it does not mean “‘equivalent”’ as A. M. Goichon 
(Vocabulaires comparés d’Aristote et d’ibn Sind. Paris 1939, p. 18 s.v. ‘udil) has suggested 
is secured by the gloss al-mutaghayviratayn [the two which are changed] above al-ma‘diila- 
tayn in a marginal note on De /nt. in the Paris MS. (f, 185a). That it is not an Aristotelian 
term in the first place is attested by what we learn from the Alexandrian commentaries. 
Stephanus says (40,21 ff.): “Neither must the negative particle od be placed with the 
predicate <sc, of a ‘ternary’ proposition, in order to turn an affirmation into a negation’, 
for then again the outcome is an indefinite (dépioros) affirmation, which Theophrastus has 
called é« perabéce, either because of the transposition of the negative particle od from the 
additional third element éo7v to the predicate, or else for the reason that the order within 
the diagram is changed around. For no longer... does affirmation come under affirmation 
and negation under negation.”’ (The diagram referred to is in De Int, 19°27 ff.: 


a man is just (affrmation)—a man is not just (negation) 
a man is not not-just (negation) —a man is not-just (affirmation) 


Since the propositions of the second line are placed under their equivalents in content, the 
order of affirmation and negation is ‘“‘no longer’’ that of the first line but converse.) <Al- 
Farabi’s definition of a ma‘dul statement explains it as a (ternary) statement with an in- 
definite predicate. Since this is exactly what is described here there can hardly be much 
doubt that ma‘dul was meant to render ex peraféoe. Checking the occurrences of perébeais 
and perariBeo@a: in Aristotle with their Arabic renderings we do not find ‘adala [to turn 
sideward] among the roots employed, but we do, in just one place, find taghayvara for 
peraridecOa used by both ibn ‘Adi and ibn Zur‘a in Soph. El. 18239. We know from the 
subscription of De Int. in the Paris MS. (Mantig Avisti, 1, 99) that this text was copied from 
ibn Suwar’s copy of ibn ‘Adi’s copy and was collated with that of ibn Zur‘a. Whether the 
gloss first mentioned is due to either of them or not—it came from their circle, and we can 
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reasonably assume that it was meant to render éx perabéce, hence that ma‘dal was meant 
to render the same expression in the first place, and finally that the late Baghdadians still 
knew what it was meant to mean. (This could not necessarily be expected, since we find 
no explanation as to why a ma‘dul statement is so called.) 

20 Cp. Comm. 102,17 ff., where al-Farabi explains why the theory of deflected state- 
ments is difficult to demonstrate from Arabic, where nominal sentences without copula are 
frequent, whereas it is evident, as he believes, from languages articulating the copula 
always. 

*1 Ma tahta *l-mutadaddayn [what is under the two contraries. Cp. Paulus Persa: 
taheth saqubhla (Land 12, 13)] is as literal a trl. of dmevavrice (sc. émoddvaers OF mpordoes) as the 
Arabic language allows for. The term is found in the Greek tradition since Alexander of 
Aphrodisias (see C. Prantl, Geschichte dey Logik im Abendlande, I, Leipzig, 1855, 625). 

2 wt avTiKeiwevan adtais (SC. evavTiws avTiKeevars KaTadacer Kal &modace.»—al-mutaqabi- 
latan lahuma <sc. li-l-mutaqabilayn ‘ala tariq at-tadadd = li-l-mutadaddayn). 

23 See S. M. Stern, ‘Ibn as-Samh’, in: Journal of the Roval Asiatic Society, 1956, 31-44. 

24°R. Walzer and S. M. Stern have studied the notes of the same Paris MS. on the Cat, 
and have come to the conclusion that those of them that constitute al-Hasan ibn Suwar’s 
commentary are based on the commentary of Simplicius, but not directly. This may well 
be a typical case. See R. Walzer, ‘‘New Light’’, etc. 

STH, Tae 

26 The last few pages preceding sect. 2 of Comm. in IKutsch’s and Marrow’s editions are 
in evident disorder. Certainly, the portion containing the proposition count is part of the 
beginning of sect. 2 rather than the end of sect. 1. 

*7 In Hoffmann’s ed., Probha’s commentary breaks off a few lines after the proposition 
count of sect. 2; but presumably his procedure in sects. 3 and 4 too was similar to that of 
the Alexandrians, 

*8 There is a remark at the beginning of sect. 3 (Comm. 106,20 f.) saying that the number 
of ternary opposite pairs is twice that of binary pairs, but no trace of a count of modified 
propositions in sect. 4. 

29 Ammonius 219,21; Stephanus 55,21. 

30 Hoffmann, 143 ff.; A. Baumstark, ‘“‘Syrische Commentare zur Eisagoge des Por- 
phyrios’”’, in: Avistoteles bei den Syrevn, I, Leipzig, 1900, 142 ff. It is Baumstark’s historical 
considerations rather than Hoffmann’s comparison of arguments that carry weight in dating 
Probha earlier than Ammonius. When Hoffmann (144, under y) points out that Probha 
agrees with Syrianus in the number 144, he fails to explain how it is that both Probha and 
Ammoonius arrive at this number (which in their accounts covers binary propositions only, 
while being Syrianus’ final result) by way of a calculation involving factors not even 
mentioned by Syrianus (according to Boethius). 

31 [t has been pointed out already that Probha’s and Ammonius’ modality factors do 
not derive from Aristotle. Moreover, it is evident that time reference, material and formal 
modality are by no means independent elements of a proposition but partly imply or 
exclude each other. They must have been introduced secondarily to accommodate results 
and distinctions of post-Aristotelian discussions (particularly on modality) and special cases 
touched upon in De Int. itself (such as the contingentia futuya). Without these factors, the 
common rudiment of all our proposition counts can be represented by the following 


formula: 
mas 
a HBS —— | ees —] [padile 
€oTw ot(k)} | Lwxparns ob | | &i«caos 


Modality 
Hauoe | 
PD 


This can be regarded as a fair attempt to work out what there is of a systematic basis in 
De Int. Thus the original function of the proposition count would have been to provide a 
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systematic survey of proposition patterns derived according to Aristotle’s recipe so as to 
guide the student through the semi-systematic discussions in De Int. of some of them. If 
there are, as this formula presupposes, 3 x (3 x 2 + 2) x 2 = 48unmodified binary and tern- 
ary propositions, and if the number 144, as its recurrence suggests, was the final result of the 
prototype of all our proposition counts, a factor 3 is left to accommodate modality. Since 
unmodified propositions are to be counted in addition to modified ones, there can only be 
two modifiers. If there are to be three modalities, it is obvious that the calculation can only 
work out as long as unmodifiedness is counted as a modality. This is done by al-Farabi, as 
we have seen (n. 10), though in no connection with the proposition count. He says that it 
was Alexander of Aphrodisias who interpreted the ‘“‘absolute’’ modality of 4. Pr. 25°1 as 
expressed by a zero-modifier (K. al-‘ibava, 77). Seeing that the account given by Boethius 
(whose qualitates represent the modalities of 4”. Py. 2571) presupposes this theorem we may 
wonder whether the prototype of the proposition count (with 144 as a result) goes back to 
Alexander (+200 a.p.). 

32 We are informed through the Arabic biographical tradition that al-Farabi referred 
his own school back to that of Alexandria (see M. Meverhof, Von Alevandrien nach Bagdad, 
in: Sitzungsber. d. Preuss. Ak. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. IX]. 23, 1930). There is textual evidence 
for a special relationship between Alexandria and Baghdad (see, e.g., R. Walzer, “Zur 
Traditionsgeschichte der Aristotelischen Poetik”’, in: Greek into Arabic, 129-36). Our passage 
is corroborative only in so far as it may, but need not, go back to the Alexandrians. 

33 Baumstark (Aristoteles bei den Syvern, 161) seems to be implying that Paulus Persa’s 
treatise is based on a logical compendium in Syriac by Sergius of Ra’s‘ayn (d. 536). 

34 Of the two possibilities envisaged by Kraus (loc. cit.)—that it is either an epitomizing 
trl. or the trl. of an epitome of some commentary—the second can be dismissed. We shall 
see that there is an element of explanation which is most naturally attributed to ibn 
al-Muqaffa‘ himself. Hence the arrangement of the material is likely to be his own. The 
book may be a ‘‘translation”’ only in the very weak sense that ibn al-Muqaffa‘ gave the final 
linguistic form to bits of information gathered from various sources, possibly including oral 
ones too. 

85 A connection between them is suggested by the recurrence of certain peculiar terms; 
different sources are (for the Ikhw4n) presupposed by striking variations of terminology 
(cp. the table of terms below). Al-Farabi is certainly as independent of al-indi and the 
Ikhwan as he is of ibn al-Mugqaffa‘. 

36 Essentially, this rubric is based on a survey of the books of Aristotle mentioned in 
n. 2 with the help of Bonitz’ Index .4ristofelicus. Some minor variants and unrepresentative 
alternatives have been omitted. 

37 It is hard to imagine that the misunderstanding expressed here (i.e. the erroneous 
view that ‘‘noun-verb” and “‘subject-predicate”’ are interchangeable pairs of terms) should 
have been found in a Greek text. It originates from a failure to grasp what a ‘‘verb’’ is, due 
to an unfortunate turn of phrase in translating an example. For in his paragraph on the 
verb (71,5), ibn al-Muqaffa‘ gives the adjective sahih [sound] for an example of a verb, 
where Aristotle has tyraiver. This is because a sentence like GidAwy vyrocvee would normally be 
rendered in the form of a nominal sentence, as Futldiun sahihun. It is true that the same 
mistake could have been made by a Syrian. In fact, both Syriac translations of De Jit. 
(16°9) published by Hoffmann use the predicative form of the adjective meaning ‘“‘sound”’ to 
render 76 dyaiver (da-halim]. Still, this has not caused Probha or Paulus Persa to mix up 
noun and verb with subject and predicate. If we assumed that ibn al-Muqaffa‘’s work is 
a trl. as it stands, we would have to presuppose an incredibly inferior Syriac substratum. 
Therefore, it is easier to take it that, whatever his sources, it was ibn al-Muqafia' who 
arranged and shaped the material compiled. With him it is not so amazing that he should 
have been given to blunders, approaching a he did a subject unknown and foreign to him. 

38 163,9: summiya ‘]-muthbitu majiban li-ijabthi ’sh-shay’a li-sh-shay’i . . . wa-summiya 
*]-mubtilu saliban li-salbihi *sh-shay’a ‘ani *sh-shay’. 
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38 24°17: obtos <sc. Adyos = mpdraors > b€ 7) Kabodou 7 ev pepe } adidpioTos: wa-hiva <sc. al- 
mugqaddama> imma kulliva wa-imma juz’iyya wa-imma muhmala. Also 25°5, 26°30, 35°15; 
together with ghayr mahdud [undefined]: 26%28. Outside 4”. Pr. I have come across muhmal 
in one related place only: In Rhet. 1415°1476 aépiaroy is rendered as al-kalam alladhi la yakunu 
mahdudan [sentences which are not defined], with the addition /akinnahu innama yakiinu 
muhmalan ...{but they will be indeterminate], a gloss incorporated in the text which seems 
to indicate that 76 ddprorov in this context was interpreted as Adyos aduopiatos in the sense of 
An. Pr. and that muhmal was the word used to express this concept outside strict transla- 
tion, 

40 26°32/39, 23 £., 2996, 8. 

41 We find a note in the Paris MS, spelling out ov etpouevov tpomoy : ‘ala nahwi ma qulna 
of 24229 by repeating 24°17 (Mantiq Avisti [Badawi], I, 106 n. 5): va‘n? imma kulli wa-imma 
juzt wa-imma ghayvy mahdid with muhmal above ghavy mahdid. In the present recension, 
we find muhmal, not ghayy mahdiid, in 24217 as we have seen. The note has apparently 
preserved the original wording of the translation to which the regular term of the logicians 
has been attached by the Baghdad editor. In another note, he quotes in Arabic two variants 
from three Syriac translations, translating by himself, that is to say, these bits into Arabic 
(op. cit., 116 n. 2 [ad 26230]). In both quotations he uses muhmal, while ghayr mahdid is 
preserved in the corresponding place of Theodore’s version. That an expression corres- 
ponding to muhmal rather than to ghayy mahditd was in each of the three Syriac versions 
referred to is not to be expected. Presumably, the Syriac expression in question was a more 
or less exact equivalent of ghavy mahdid. To the member of the Baghdad school, however, 
muhmal was so firmly established a term that he would not render the Syriac expression 
literally. It may be noted at random that al-Farabi’s observation that the term muhmal 
is found in An. Pr. is evidence to show that he used Theodore’s trl. in the revised version of 
the Baghdad school. 

42 This is what happened to the name of the first book of the Organon, which became 
known to the Arabs as Aifab al-maquldat [the book of saids/sayables]. MJaqula then became 
and remained the technical term for ‘‘category’’. This could explain, to some extent, that 
magiil did not catch on as a term for “‘predicate”’. 

43 Typical 24°17: 70 te KaTnyopovpevor Kal TO Kal” od KaTHyopetroc—al-magqul wa-lladhi yugal 
‘alayhi *I-maqiil. Sim, 24°29, 25°39, 4198, 10, 43°30, 34, 38 as against 24°15 (mahmil),43226 
(tuthmal Sala). 

44 There is again some evidence from notes and glosses on the first occurrence (twice in 
a sentence) of mahmiil in the Baghdad text of An. Pr. (24°15. Mantiq Avista, I, 104 nn. 
3-5, 7). The editor has again collated a Syriac variant, which he translates into Arabic 
using mahmil both times, where the Syriac is likely to have had a Greek loan-word; whereas 
another variant, this time apparently from another Arabic copy of Theodore’s translation, 
has magi! both times. 

45 Eig, 24°16, 26°18, 31, 27°12, 58°15, 60°27. 

46 The question of the relative age of the translator of Av. Py. and ibn al-Muqafia' 
remains unanswered. The fact that the translator knew fewer technical terms could indicate 
that he was older than ibn al-Muqaffa‘. Yet this could also be because the translator was not 
a logician (and the translation is by no means so intelligent as to point to the contrary), or 
because he was just not very familiar with the existing Arabic jargon. 

47 Mawdu‘ [put (part.)] is a literal translation of dmoxe(uevov (according to the familiar 
pattern), corresponding with the Syriac terms haw de-stm [that what is put] and metta- 
simanitha [what is put]. Mutandgidan, on the other hand, is not a literal translation of 
dvrigacis (or a Syriac equivalent), but it is taken from the Arabic root most apt to express 
the concept of ‘‘contradiction”. Probably, derivations from this root had been used in the 
semi-logical discussions of Muslim theology in a sense very close to the strict logical concept 
before an Arabic logical language came into being. No doubt, both terms were part of the 
technical vocabulary of Arabic logic from a very early time. But each of them is too 
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obvious a choice of expression to signify a relationship between two texts in which they 
occur. Therefore, they are of no further interest in the present context. 

48 A suitable pair of terms offered by Arabic grammar for the concepts of predicate and 
subject are al-musnad and al-musnad ilayhi [what is leaned—what is leaned upon]. Terms 
of Arabic grammar were known to educated persons outside grammatical circles at quite an 
early stage. Ibn al-Mugqaffa‘, e.g., knows the term musnad ilayhi (71,4: Wa-la yakunu 
ésc. al-harf> illad mahmilan ghayra musnadin ilayhi [a verb will always be a predicate, not a 
subject]). The pair mawdi‘-mahmil, apart from striking an Arab as odd, must have been 
unsatisfactory to his sense of terminological symmetry. It is worth contemplating what the 
logicians’ failure to adapt their language to accepted standards of expression meant for the 
acceptability to Arabs of the foreign discipline of logic. 

49 na‘t: Soph. El. (anon.) 179°8 (76 xarnyopodpevor); sifa: An. Py. 41°12, 31, 45°34 
(Karnyopic). 

80 Eg. Cat. 1°10, 28, De Int. 20°31, An. Post. 81°24, Top. 109°6 (ad-Dimashqi), Soph. El. 
1798 (ibn ‘Adi, ibn Zur‘a), Metaph. (Ustath) 102331 (tuhmal), 1040°24, 26 (tuhmal 
bi-l-qawl); xarnyopovpevov-mahmiul: Cat. 3°4, De Int. 17°12, An. Post. 73°17, Top. 102932 
(ad-Dimashqi), Phys. 189°31, Metaph. 9995 (Ustath); xarnyopia-haml: An. Post. 82°20, 
Top. 109°5 (ad-Dimashqi), Metaph. (Ustath) 1007935 (annahu mahmil); carnyopyya(re): 
mahmiil De Int. 20°32, al-humial (ibn ‘Adi), asnaf al-haml (ibn Zur‘a) Soph. El. 169%5, al- 
mahmiulat (Ustath) Metaph. 128933. In one place, A. Bishr goes as far as to render 
Katnyopikds aS hamli, where it means “‘affirmative’: An. Post, 85°14 (with the due gloss 
ay mijib [i.c. affrmative]).—Exceptions within these trls.: du. Post. 96°13 xarnyopta— 
al-maqila, Phys. 20191 ra xarnyopjyara—al-maqilat, Metaph. 102921, 23 katnyopetrou— 
yuqal, 22 7év xaryyoppdv—min al-qataghiriyds, 1030°20 7a xarnyopovpweva—al-maqilat 
(Ustath). 

51 Eg. Stephanus 25, 6: pepixdy S€ Aeyw 70 eropov Kal Kab? évds depopevov; Simplicius 24, 
23: etre duwrtpws Kata mAcovwr déperae TO adTO dvoua etre cvvwrvipws (as from Plato; 63,33: ave- 
dépopev TO aupBeBnKos mpos TO vrroxeiwevov (Simplicii in Aristotelis Categorias Commentarium, 
ed. C, Kalbfleisch. Comm. in Ar. Gr, VIII, Berlin, 1907)—The term mahmil was taken liter- 
ally by al-Kindi, who used the active participle hadmil as a correlative term instead of mawdit’, 
thus creating a handsome pair of metaphors [what carries—what is carried] for the relation 
between substratum and accident as well as between subject and predicate (Book of Defini- 
tions [A. Rida, I, 166], s.v. al-jawhar: al-jawharu huwa’l-q@ imu bi-nafsihi wa-huwa hamilun 
li-l-a‘vad [substance is what subsists by itself; it carries the accidents]. Survey of Aristotle’s 
works [op. cit., 366]: De Int. is said to be concerned with the interpretation of gadaya <min)> 
mawdiin wa-maqilin ant min hamilin wa-mahmilin [statements made up of a subject 
and a predicate, i.e. of something carrying and something carried]), Al-WKindi’s fashion of 
talking was without consequences in Arabic logic. In Hebrew, however, the terms for 
‘subject’ and ‘‘predicate”’ are ndsé and nasi [what carries—what is carried] even in present 
times and might well go back to al-Nindi. 

52 In explaining the Greek terms, Probha (Hoffmann 81,23) uses sa@’em—marim 
[ ponens—tollens], metaphors that do not account for the choice of words in Arabic. 

58 A strictly lit. trl. of xarnyopixds Would be magili (in Ya‘qibi, 145, we find magi in 
the meaning of ‘‘categorical’’), a trl. on the basis of the equation xaryyopéw: hamala would 
be hanili (cp. n. 50), but this was the technical term for “‘categorical’’ as opposed to ‘‘hypo- 
thetical” (cp. Comm. 53,6). 

54 Eg. Cat. 2°5, 8, De Int, 1798, 25, An. Pr. 32°22, An. Post. 72214, Top. 109°17 (ad- 
Dimashqi), Soph. El, 176°19 (anon., ibn ‘Adi, ibn Zur‘a), De An. 431°16, Metaph. 10089 f., 
34 f. (Ustath). 

55 De An, 431°9: xatadica 4 arodaca—al-ithbat aw an-nafy. 

56 Stephanus 24,19: wpoadiopiapos tolvuv earl mpoopnua onpaivov emt moaov Umapyer TO KaTHYO- 


povpevov Tod bmoKetpevov. 
57 The translators of .\ristotle did, of course, often try to differentiate between dpilw 
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and its composites SropiZw and mpocSopilw (non-technical in Aristotle). Ustath employs forms 
of fassala [differentiate], mayyaza [do.] and zada [add]; Ishaq: istathna [qualify], lakhkhasa 
[to outline] (De Int.), fassala (De An.); ad-Dimashqi: hassala, istathna, lakhkhasa, and 
(Top. 131°6, 8, 10, 14 f. for dopifw and derivates) ishtavata [to make a condition]. Inciden- 
tally, this is apparently the model for al-Farabi’s very frequent use of ishtavafa in places 
where Aristotle would use dopilw (see Comm., index s.v.). 

58 87,5 {.: al-kalam ‘ala thalathati awjuhin: mahsurun ka-qawli “l-q@ili kullu insanin 
katibun wa-muhmalun ka-qawlihi insadnun katibun wa-makhsusun ka-gawliht Fulanun 
katibun [sentences are of three kinds: quantified, e.g. “every man writes’’, indeterminate, 
e.g. ‘a man writes’, and individual, e.g. “‘Fulan writes’’]. 

59 So Moses ibn Tibbon in his influential translation of Maimonides’ Magdla fi sina‘at 
al-mantiq, an introduction into Arabic logical terminology based on al-Farabi’s works. 
See M. Ventura (ed.); Maimonide, Terminologie logique, Paris, 1935, p. 32 (Hebr.), 134 (Ar.). 
In a Hebrew trl. of al-Farabi’s K. al-giyds, however, suv has been translated literally as 
homa [town wall] (Ventura, p. 31 n. 1). Neither suv nor heqgéph has been imitated in Latin 
trl. (cp, Logica Sapientis Rabbi Simeonis [wrong for Mosis] per Sebastianum Munsterum 
Latine iuxta Hebvaismum versa, Basle, 1527: heqqéph = signum, and: Aristotelis Opera cum 
Avevvois Commentartis, Venice, 1562, I, 1, p. 76A: ...enuntiationem esse alicuius ret 
universalis vel singularis; et si rerum fuevit universalium necesse est ut sumaiur cum aliquo 
signo indicante quantitatem (quod Avabes muyum vocant) vel sine tali signo. 

80 But cp. the parable attributed to Muhammad by tradition, saying that the “‘straight 
path” is lined with a suzy on each side, and likening it to Islam, the two walls to hudud Allah 
{God’s rulings] (see Wensinck et al., Concordance et indices de la tradition musulmane, IIT, 
Leiden, 1955, s.v. sav). 1 am not suggesting that this report could have had something to 
do with the choice of the word for “‘quantifier’’, but it illustrates nicely that sity was well 
within the field of associations of add [the normal equivalent of dpopds in the trls.], 

61 [ am grateful to Mr. E. Kohlberg of St. John’s College, Oxford, for this information 
and for valuable help with many other points of Arabic, and also Hebrew. 

82 ghayy mumkin|/ma la yumkin: e.g. Cat. 8°30; An. Pr. 3499, 32 f.; An. Post. 85°16, 19; 
Top. 157°35 (Ibrahim); Soph. El. 167°23 (ibn ‘Adi); Metaph. 999°11 (Ustath); muhal: De 
Int. 22°28; An. Pr. 34°3, °3; An. Post, 8722, 6; Soph. El. 167°23 (ibn Zur‘a); Phys. 265719, 

83 De Int. 21°37 passim; Metaph. 991°18 (Nazif). 

64 Probha 66,5; Paulus Persa 10,28. In the Syriac trls. published by Hoffmann, émddavars 
and énodarrixds are transliterated, though the forms of dmo¢aivesfa are rendered through 
forms of pasaq. 

65 See nn. 18, 64. Furthermore ibn al-Muqafttfa‘ 163,2 (duvitb al-kalam al-avba‘a allati 
hiya al-amy wa-s-sw al wa-l-mas ala wa-l-khabar) ; Ukhwan as-Safa’ 331. Al-Kindi’s mention, 
in his Survey, of al-mukhbir min al-qawl [the informative type of sentence] indicates know- 
ledge of the topic; a list of 10 (Stoic) is supplied in Ya‘qibi’s extra lines. Otherwise the 
Peripatetic list prevails. 

86 Cat. 8°22: hukm, do. An. Post. 72°11, 19; Phys. 204932: qawl [saying]; De An. 
403°22, 405°9: qawl qati®, 405°9, °2: za‘ama [maintain], 409°20: athbata [affirm]; Metaph. 
993°17: takallama [speak] (Ishaq), qala [say] (Ustath), 1073716: qadaya (for émodacas = 
anodavaes); Rhet. 13894°22: qadiyya. 

8? That gadiyya was already known to translators as a term meaning “‘statement’”’ 
appears from places where it is employed in this meaning, for reasons of expedience, without 
having a counterpart in the Greek, e.g. An. Py. 32322: at anoddoes Kal at kaTrapdécers—al- 
qadaya *l-mijiba wa-s-sdliba (while exédavas is left untranslated in 38°21); An. Post. 
26°16: 4 & 7@ ovAdoyiou@—al-gadiyyatu “lati fi *l-qiyas; Top. 156*5: 70 xafddAov—al- 
qadiyyatu ‘l-kulliyya (Ibrahim). Elsewhere, hakama and qada with their derivates are used 
as chief renderings of xpivw and its derivates, e.g. Soph. El. 18024 (anon., ibn ‘Adi, ibn 
Zur‘a), Phys. 216°19, De An, 205°8, 424°6, Rhet. 1398°19 ff., 1414°14. 

68 Al-Farabi uses qadiyya whenever he speaks with his own voice rather than that of 
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Ishaq’s trl. Cp. Comm., index s. vv. jazim, hakama, gadiyya. In K. al-‘ibara, qadiyya is used 
exclusively, except that gawl jazim is used in relating the traditional distinction between 
stating and non-stating sentences (p. 45). 

8° A gloss on hukm at its first appearance in the translation of De /nt. in the Paris MS 
(f. 179a) says that hukm, qada’, jazm and hatm {decree| are allsynonymous, thus indicating 
that a variety of expressions was in use. (We find faim in the account of the [Ikhwan (332), 
but as an epithet to hukm in opposition to shart [condition], hence in the meaning of ‘‘cate- 
gorical’’, If the reading katm is correct and should not rather be khabay, the Paris note 
shows that the variety of earlier Arabic traditions using khabay as an alternative term was 
quite out of sight of the later Baghdad logicians.) In the notes on De Jnt., gadiyya occurs 
only once (f. 184b), kukm several times and muqaddama [premiss] in the majority of cases. 
This must be in imitation of the usage of later Greek authors among whom mpéracis was 
the chief term for “‘statement”’ (pvopositio, Boethius’ translation of mpdraais developed in 
the same direction). Qadiyya was literally translated into Hebrew as mishpat, a term still 
used in modern Hebrew. In German logic, the term Uvfei/, translating medieval Latin 
rudicium, was used until recently. Since iudicium does not occur in Roman logic as a syno- 
nym of propositio and enuntiatio (cp. Prantl, I, 520), it seems reasonable to expect that it 
was the Arabic term or its Hebrew equivalent that caused the Latin word to assume the 
special meaning of “‘statement’’. However, I have not yet come across an instance of 
gadiyya or mishpat being rendered as :udicium (the Latin version of the logical treatise by 
Maimonides [see n. 118] says iudicium for mishpat at its first occurrence, only to add sive 
propositio and never use the literal trl. again). 

7 Checking how ééiwua has been translated in Aristotle’s works, we find gadiyya in 
Phys. 252924 and in Top. 159°4. In 156°23, the paraphrase al-gadava al-wajib qabaluha 
[statements necessary to accept] occurs, which shows that Ibrahim felt gadiyya alone to be 
too weak a translation, being as it was a common term of logic for any kind of statement. 
An. Py. 37°10: ei ms akidoevev—in qadd ahadun bi-hadhihi ’l-qadiyya. These instances 
certainly show that gadiyya was not inconceivable as a translation of éé/wya. 


